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s. By SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. during this—* the first inroad ever made upon 
ice 49e, Historical Biographical and Anecdotal. this province since its first settlement, have 
ed for (Continued from page 68.) driven in the inhabitants of all the frontier 


ior of f As before stated, in the eventful year 1755, 
oo ae the outraged Indians sought retaliation for 
Trath gthe wrongs heaped upon them, by uniting 
uneon. @With the French against the English in the 
ce 2de, Beeven years’ war. Even the “ Delawares,” 
~ who, for so many years, had been the stead- 
Fifast friends of the colonists, were now divided 


» eae in their allegiance. Despite the ill treatment 
of they had been subjected to, some of them con- 
-3@240. Btinued faithful to the covenants made with 


vy § Miquon,” while others became the auxilia- 
Se Fries of the French. Early in the contest for 
@the possession of Canada, Braddock’s army 
tothe had been defeated near Pittsburg. This dis- 
Grubb, Paster exposed the then frontier inhabitants to 
iene | the merciless fury of their Indian foes. The 
aka, tranquility which, under the Quaker rule, 
bie at #had reigned in Pennsylvania for nearly three 
” Bquarters of a century, was now at an end. 


Sain The tomahawk and scalping knife were red 
cology Bwith the blood of innocent women and chil- 
ratmas, dren. Defenceless husbands and fathers fled 
$1.00, § panic stricken from their desolated homes to 


the city, clamorous for help. It is difficult to 
picture the almost universal terror which 
reigned throughout the Province, but we can 
form some idea of the extent of the ravages 
committed, by the report of Secretary Peters 
to Council, (this year), an extract from 
Which is here given. He says that the Indians 
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country, which extends from the rivers Poto- 
mac and Susquehanna to the river Delaware, 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, and be- 
tween twenty and thirty in breadth,” (though 
not fully settled) “and leaving the whole en- 
tirely deserted, the houses and improvements 
reduced to ashes, and the cattle and grain 
carried off.” Pennsylvania was not the only 
sufferer from the awakened wrath of the red 
man. The war was of wide extent and every- 
where of the most sanguinary character. Such 
was the terrible retribution meted out to those 
who, walking in the light of Christian truth, 
had wilfully closed their eyes to the plain re- 
quirements of Christian duty. 

The frontier men complained loudly of the 
conduct of those Friends in the Assembly who 
were slow to sanction any effort made by that 
body towards armed defence. That some of 
the early Friends favored defensive warfare in 
extreme cases is well known, but it is perhaps 
more notorious, that as a Society they have 
ever been principled against fighting with car- 
nal weapons. 

To arouse popular indignation against this 
peace loving people, and to stimulate the au- 
thorities to prompt action, the bodies of a murs 
dered family were actually sent to Philadel- 
phia in the winter season, and after being pa- 
raded through the streets by an excited mob, 
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the mutilated corpses were laid at ind doors of 
the old State House, at that time the Legis- 
lative Hall. John Churchman, a distinguished 
Friend, says, “ these bodies were brought to 
the city in a wagon in the time of the general 
meeting of Friends there in December, and 
that the sight of them and the outcry of the 
people were very affecting and shocking.” 

Such conduct intensified the excitement, 
but it does not seem to have disturbed the 
equanimity of the Friends, some twenty of 
whom, “ for themselves and on behalf of the 
peo} se called Quakers,” petitioned the As- 
sembly. In this Address is set forth their 
reasons for declining all military service and 
their willingness to suffer for the testimony of 
truth. They respectfully recommend ‘the 
raising of funds by taxation for the temporary 
maintenance of the i impoverished frontier in- 
habitants and for the furtherance of friendly 
relations with the Indians. Anthony Benezet 
was among the signers of this petition. In 
strong contrast to the policy thus proposed, 
appears the threats of violence coming from 
Berks and Chester Counties. Indeed prepara- 
tions were on foot in these localities for march- 
ing to the city “to compel the passage of de- 
fensive laws,” and if needs be to burn the 
houses of some prominent Friends. It does 
not appear, however, that these riotous de- 
signs were executed, nor is it plain that the 
suggestions made in the petition of Friends to 
the “Assembly were acted upon. That body 
being divided against itself, civic affairs were 
in an anomalous condition. Large rewards 
were offered by citizens for the heads of Shin- 
gis and Captain Jacobs, two noted Indian 
chiefs, who were supposed to have been the 
instigators of the horrible massacres on the 
frontiers. Canards were circulated of the 
most exciting character. Even the Governor 
publicly announced the approach of fifteen 
hundred French and Indians,” who, it was 
said, were then encamped near Harrisburg ; 
and another rumor gained general credence— 
that the enemy had burned the town of Lan- 
caster, and were rapidly advancing on Phila- 
delphia. A few of the citizen soldiery forth- 
with started towards Lancaster, but after a 
short march returned, upon the discovery of 
the hoax. 

It is impossible to say what would have 
been the end of all this fermentation among 
the people had not some Friends, at the insti- 
gation of the ministry at home, resigned their 
seats in the house. The leaven of Quakerism 
was still at work in the Assembly despite the 
retirement of these few Friends, and that 
body would willingly have refused to pass 
any militia law had not the pressure been too 
great to withstand. Accordingly was pro- 
mulgated “An act for the better ordering and 


a 
sepelation wah as are willing and desirous to 
be united for military purposes within this 
Province.” Inthe preamble it is declared 
“that the Province was first settled by, and 
the majority of the Assembly have ever sineg 
been, the people called Quakers, who, although 
they do not, as the world is now circumstanced, 
condemn the use of arms in others, yet are 
principled against bearing arms themsclves, 
and to make a law to compel them to do 80 
would violate a fundamental part of the com 
stitution, be a breach of charter privilege, and 
a persecution against all that part of the in 
habitants of the province; and for them, by 
any law, to compel others to bear arms, and 
exempt themselves, would be inconsistent and 
partial.” The opportunity was thus given 
those who were not averse to military duty, 
to form themselves into companies, elect their 
own officers, &ec., &e. It is difficult to com 
ceive how a /ess stringent militia bill could 
have been framed. It may be viewed more 
in the light of a permission than a command 
to fight, and bears upon its face the impress 
of Quaker influence. It is cause for regret 
that statutes of similar leniency are not adap 
ted to the requirements of thisage. In 1706 
war was declared against the ‘ndians, and 
Benjamin Franklin was made commissioner 
for seeing to the execution of defensive meas 
ures, At the head of a small force he pro 
ceeded up the Lehigh to Guadenhutten (8 
Moravian mission) near which place he caused 
to be erected Fort Henry.” 

As an illustration of the indulgence shown 
to troops at that time, it may be mentioned 
that this fort was captured by the Indians 
while the garrison were amusing themselves 
by skating on the river. £50,000 was appro 
priated by the Legislature for war purposes, 
and neighboring colonies forwarded soldiers 
for the frontiers. The recruiting business 
was carried on briskly in the city of Penn, 
there being a willingness on the part of man 
to enlist, notwithstanding the paltry pecunk 
ary consideration offered of one shilling six 
pence perday. During this year, the Indians 
at Kittanning were destroyed, as also was 
their town. In commemoration of this event, 
a medal was prepared, and presents of swords 
and plate were given the officers of the expe 
dition. There was great public rejoicin 
over this victory, which seems to have h 
the effect of stirring the Friends (some of them 
at least) to earnest labors for the restoration 
of peace. Israel Pemberton anda few prome 
nent members of the Society brought the In 
dian question before the Yearly Meeting this 
year; but that conclave pronounced it inex 
pedient to take action upon the subject, be 
cause “ affairs of the Government did not prop 
erly belong to a religious body ; nevertheless in 
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‘ous tof dividual members were encouraged to perse- 
n this verance in their laudable endeavor to check 
clared§ the flow of blood. Timidity and inconistency 





marked the course of the Yearly Meeting in 
thus refusing to assert its position in a time 
of peril and great public excitement. The 
reason assigned for their silence was unworthy 
the dignity of a Society pledged to befriend 
the Indians. It is, however, but just to state, 
by way of apology for the Friends, that the 
Penn family disapproved of all interference 
with the plans of government for the subju- 
gation of the natives, and also that the Earl 
of Halifax had announced officially that, 
“for any part of the King’s subjects to treat 
as mediators between a province in which 
they live and any independent people, is the 
highest invasion of his Majesty’s prerogative 
royal, and of the worst consequence, as it must 
tend to divide the king’s subjects into differ- 
ent parties and interests.” 

Notwithstanding the protestations above 
cited, many Friends used what influence they 
had with the government to induce a con- 
ciliatory course. During the winter of 1756 
was organized “the Friendly Association for 
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u 1756§ Tegaining and preserving peace with the In- 
and§ dians by pacific measures.” Most of its mem- 





bers were of the “ people called Quakers,” 
and it cannot be denied that much good was 
accomplished by this Society. To promote 
their praiseworthy objects large sums of money 
were raised among the members by voluntary 
subscription. Presents were made and “talks” 











showng had with friendly Indians, by which means, 
ntioned§ prisoners of war, in numerous instances, were 
Indiansg rescued and returned to their homes. This 
mselvesy Work was deemed an “ interference with the 







plans of government,” but was nevertheless 
permitted. The spirit which of old animated 
the Quaker fathers, once again moved the 
hearts of these their children to “cry aloud 
and spare not.” While the military sought 
to conquer by the sword, this Association sent 
forth its messengers bearing the olive branch 
of peace. When the authorities met the In- 
dians in Council, at the request of their chiefs, 
delegates from this fraternity stood as media- 
tors between the oppressor and oppressed. 
They have left upon record, “ that from the 
time of the first messengers arriving at Teaogan 
(Tioga) the hostilities on our northern fron- 
tiers ceased, and an acceptable respite being 
obtained for our distressed fellow subjects, 
we enjoyed so much real pleasure and satis- 
faction in this happy event of onr endeavors, 
as to engage us cheerfully to pursue the busi- 
ness we had begun, though many malicious 
calumnies and aspersions were cast upon us 
by persons from whom we had a right to ex- 
pect encouragement and assistance.” Gor- 
don, in his history of Pennsylvania, writes, 
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“The Indians remained inimical for some 
time, till the return of the Shawnees and 
Delawares to a pacific disposition. 
greatly promoted by the conduct of the prin- 
cipal Quakers.” 
tended by Friends) the following reasons were 
presented by the Indians in vindication of 
their hostile conduct. 


This was 


At some of the treaties (at- 


“ First. The abuses committed in the In- 


dian trade, which had been more or less of 
long continuance, and very difficult to be 
properly regulated or redressed ; though doubt- 
less a great part of them might have been 
guarded against and prevented. 


Secondly. They being, as they insisted in 


later yezrs, unjustly deprived or dispossessed 
of part of their lands. 


Thirdly. The death of WeKahelah, the 


Delaware chief who was hanged in New Jer- 
sey many years ago, which they could not 
forget, and say it was only for accidentally 
killing a man. 


Fourthly. The imprisonment of some Shaw- 


nees warriors in Carolina, in time of peace, 
where the chief men of the party died. 


Fifthly. The instigations of the French, who 


made an artful use of their complaints to in- 
cite them against the English.” 


We learn from John Churchman that, in 
1757, the Governor declared his dislike “ to 
the attendance of Friends at treaties, or to 
their distinguishing themselves by giving the 
Indians presents.” It was, however, concluded 
to permit the Friends to be present at a coun- 
cil to be held at Easton, with a view to pro- 
mote a general peace, as it would be of bad 
consequence to neglect or decline attending on 
this important occasion, though it was judged 
necessary for Friends to act with great cau- 
tion.” 

In an Epistle addressed to their English 
brethren in 1760, the Friends say, “It will 
be a great advantage to the public, and afford 
real satisfaction to us, to find at the general 
treaty, which is expected to be held with the 
Indians next summer, that the Governor hath 
full power to terminate the controversies which 
are subsisting respecting their lands in the 
northern part of Penna. Until this is done, 
the release of some hundreds of our fellow 
subjects who remain in captivity, can hardly 
be expected to be obtained. The pacific 
measures which through much difficulty have 
been pursued, being blest with happy effects, 
the Friends immediately concerned therein are 
encouraged to continue their endeavors, And 
it appearing to them necessary at this time to 
address the proprietaries of that Province, we 
hope the account they are able to give of their 
first motives to engage in that important busi- 
ness, and their proceedings therein to the pres - 
ent time, will tend to remove some of thee 
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prejudices which have heretofore prevailed, 
and engage a favorable attention to the im- 
portant subject of re-establishing peace on 
the principles of justice and equity.” 

The above extracts will give the reader 
some idea of the difficulties the “ Friendly As- 
sociation” encountered in its labors. Some 
four years after its organization, the members 
of this Society found it necessary ‘to write to 
the proprietaries, explaining their “ motives 
for engaging in their important business.” 
The authorities were opposed te them, the 
Yearly Meeting declined to act in the mat- 
ter, and at every step they seem to have been 
confronted by some obstacle ; but, in the con- 
sciousness of performing a duty alike to God 
and man, they persevered until the end of 
the war. 

It is to be regretted that so little is now 
known of the work of the Friendly Associa- 
tion. 

A few anecdotes will conclude this sketch. 
It is related that during this war a chief, who 
fought on the side of the English, met his 
father, who was fighting in the French interest. 
Before he discovered his relationship, he raised 
his tomahawk to inflict a deadly blow, but 
recognizing his father, desisted, with the re- 
mark, “ You have once given me life, and I 
now give it to you. Let us meet no more, 
for I have paid the debt I owe you.” 

Prominent among those Indians who es- 


poused the cause of the English in this con- 
test, was the gallant Mohawk chief, Captain 
Hendricks, alike wise in council and brave in 


battle. He was killed in a skirmish with the 
French early in the war, which greatly ex- 
asperated his nation. Upon one occasion, 
when asked by General Johnson whether a 
force which he had detailed for a specific duty 
was sufficient, Hendricks replied: “If they 
are to fight, they are tuo few. If they are to 
be killed, they are too many.” And when it 
was suggested that the detachment be divided 
into three parts, Hendricks, to show his dis- 
approval of the measure, placed three sticks 
together, remarking, “‘ These cannot be easily 
broken, but take them separately, and you 
may break them at once.” It does not ap- 

ar, however, that General Johnson profited 
o this excellent counsel. 

We must not omit to mention Logan, who 
during all this time “ remained idle in his 
cabin, an advocate for peace.” He was “ the 
friend of white men” until the year 1774, when 
the murder of his family called oa him “ for 
revenge.” Nor can we with propriety leave 
out the name of Skenando, an Oneida chief, 
who lived to the great age of 110 years. To 
a visitor who called to see him during the 
Jast year of his life, he.said, “Skenando is an 
aged hemlock. The winds of an hundred 
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winters have whistled through his brancheg 

He is dead at the top. The generation t 

which he belonged has run away and left 

him.” This chief, although not active during 

the war, was a wise councillor. He died g 

convert to the Moravian faith, we believe. 
(To be continued.) 


Prayer is an errand to God; it must -be 
reverent, earnest and definite. When you do 
errands of this kind for other people, forget 
yourself, 


ANECDOTE OF ELIZABETH WALKER, 


The following interesting relation being 
communicated by Elizabeth H. Walker to 
our aged friend Samuel Gummere, was by 
him thought worthy of being committed to 
writing, as an instructive instance of Divine 
power manifested in the conducting of events 
to the fulfilment of his own requirings when 
human reasoning has so operated as to induce 
the creature to shrink from and even endeavor 
to act counter to apprehended duty. The first 
circumstance may appear not very remarka 
ble, yet as connected with future events seems 
proper to retain. 

Coming to Lake Ontario to cross in order 
to perform a religious visit in Upper Canada, 
when about to go on board the sloop, the cap. 
tain taking one of the carriage horses by the 
reins and leading him in, the other horse fol 
lowed on board of his own accord, at which 
the captain seeming to marvel, was answered, 
the horse was used to crossing waters. After 
having performed the visit in prospect in that 
country, and being about to return, on ap 
proaching Kingston, E. W. felt an intimation 
of duty to have a meeting with the people 
there; but being the time of the Supreme 
Court, and the Chief Judge and a number of 
the great men of that country being in town, 
she gave way to reasoning, concluding that if 
once on board and set off, the concern might 
passaway, Accordingly in the morning, com- 
ing to the water-side to embark, the same 
captain with whom they (she and compan 
ions) had crossed before, being about to take 
them on board, found one of the horses re 
fused to be led. After using considerable en- 
deavors himself and with the assistance of 
other men to force the horse on, and all with- 
out effect, he queried if it were not the same 
horse which had been so remarkably tracta- 
ble before. In relating the circumstance, 
Elizabeth said she stood in amazement; she 
saw the cause, and, to use her own expression, 
“IT saw that I was Jonah.” However, they 
hoisted the horse on board by means of 
tackle, and proceeded with a fair prospect @ 
little way, when a friend asking the captain 
how long he thought it might take to reach 
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the other side, was answered, probably half 
an hour; when presently a tremendous storm 
arose, and they appeared every moment like- 
ly to be swallowed up in the waves. In this 
awful situation they remained from about 
eight to twelve o’clock. The captain said he 
had attended that ferry about thirty years, 
and had never seen the like; and that there 
must be some cause. E. W.’s companion 
then coming to her where she sat overwhelmed 
with confusion, told her she must give up to 
return, their lives being every moment in 
jeopardy. She could only answer that she 
was now willing to do anything. He then 
went to the captain and proposed his return- 
ing, but was answered it was equally impossi- 
ble to return to the place from whence they 
came as to go forward. On being queried 
with whether there was no other point he 
could reach, (they being still near the Cana- 
da shore,) he replied that he might possibly 
reach the King’s Navy Yard, but that no 
American vessel was permitted to land there. 
The place being near, and the sentinel on 
ood in full view, Elizabeth says she recol- 

ected that she had been a subject to the 
King of England, and did not know that she 
had done anything to forfeit her rights; she 
therefore desired the captain to hail the senti- 
nel with his trumpet and inform him that one 
of his Majesty’s subjects was on board, and 
being in distress desired permission to land; 
but they received answer that he durst not 
allow it, as it would be at the peril of his life. 
He was then queried of whether there was 
any superior officer at the place, and he an- 
swered that the admiral was there. It was 
desired that he might be informed that one of 
the King’s subjects being in distress and dan- 
ger, did not ask it as a favor, but claimed as 
a right to receive protection. A sloop was 
then sent out to bring them ashore. Being 
landed with their baggage, &c., they had an 
interview with the admiral and some other 
great men, among whom was the judge before 
mentioned. She informed them of her desire 
to have a meeting, to which they readily as- 
sented, and concluded for it to be held at 
what they called the Church; and a messen- 
ger was sent to obtain the privilege, who re- 
turned with the answer that the priest was 
gone from home and the key was lost, so that 
they could not get entrance. The judge then 
said that this should not disappoint their hav- 
inga meeting. There being a large ball-room 
in the place, they set about preparing it for 
the purpose and giving notice of the meet- 
ing. At three o’clock, about two hours from 
their landing, a large number being assem- 
bled, a satisfactory meeting was held; after 
which, they being retired to quarters for the 
night, the judge sent his fuotman to inquire 
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whether he might be permitted to pay them a 
visit, and was answered that if he had a de- 
sire so to do there would he no objection. He 
came, and in conversation informed them 
that he being an Englishman, and brought 
up in what is termed high life, had also been 
in several considerable stations under Gov- 
ernment, and that with respect to religion, he 
had been an Episcopalian, a Roman Catholic 
and a Presbyterian, but now he believed he 
had all yet to learn; and herewith seemed in- 
clined to drop the subject as respecting him- 
self; but Elizabeth thought (though he en- 
deavored to give conversation a different 
turn) that there was still something throb- 
bing in his heart that had not yet come out. 
At length he said he had been a great perse- 
cutor, he being a colonel in the military as 
well as a civil judge; had been severe with 
Friends on account of their non-compliance 
with military requisitions. He said he had 
done it in the integrity of his heart, suppos- 
ing their refusal to proceed from obstinacy ; 
but now was satisfied they acted from princi- 
ple, and he was therefore determined to per- 
secute them no more; and as respected what 
was past, all the restitution he saw in his 
power to make, and which was his determina- 
tion to fulfil, was, that when any Friend came 
that way with certificates, and desired to have 
meetings among them, it should be his part 
to make way for them. The next morning 
they came again to the water to cross, and 
the men who had the preceding day assisted 
in getting the horse on board again offered _ 
their assistance. “ No,” said the captain, “the 
work is now done, I can take him myself;” 
and taking hold of the bridle led him gently 
in. 

Some time after, the troubles between the 
two countries taking place, Elizabeth was de- 
sirous to know whether this great man had 
kept the promise he had so solemnly made not 
to persecute Friends for their religious testi- 
mony, and was informed that within his juris- 
diction only one member had suffered on that 
account, and that he had not in time in- 
formed them that he was a member, neither 
did his conduct bespeak him to be one.— 
Friends’ Review. 


—— se eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


INTEMPERANCE, 


Being interested in the testimonies of our 
Society, and a regular reader of this valuable 
paper, I have been disappointed that so little 
appears in its columns on the subject of In- 
temperance. What greater evil is there now 
in our land, and are we exerting the influence 
we should to prevent it? If all were clean- 
handed, how much good might be done! 
But how can any expect those who have 
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formed a fondness for strong drink to abstain 
from it when they are not willing to give up 
the use of cider and wines? I am always 
pained when I see any, particularly Friends 
at the heads of families,—those to whom we 
fain would look as examples,—partaking of 
these and handing them to others. Though 
they may consider them of benefit, or that 
they do no harm, yet the example has an ef- 
fect,—too often a sad one; and [I fear has 
proved as a stumbling-block to some who are 
younger. 


3d mo., 1870. 


—— + ~em 


A. M. M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PAWNEES. 
Genoa, Pawnee Acency, Platte Co., me 
3d mo. 10th, 1870. 

As there appears to be an increasing inter- 
est felt all over our country in the welfare 
and progress in civilization of the interesting 
Ward’s of the Nation, I thought I would 
give some account of what is transpiring 
among us. The Pawnees are acknowledged 
to be the most warlike and uncivilized of any 
of the tribes now under the care of Friends. 
After eight months residence among them, 
my opinion is, there are nearly 2,500 Paw- 
nees who would be glad to change their mode 
of life, adopt the citizen’s dress, each family 
live in a separate house, gradually relinquish 
their dependence upon the chase and hunt 
for subsistence, have an allotment of land, 
and turn their attention to the cultivation of it; 
_ but I believe the much larger proportion of 

the Pawnees have become so fixed and set- 
tled in their present mode of life, and are so 
much under the influence of ignorance and su- 
perstition, that it will be a work of time to 
wean them from their present customs; and 
many, I fear, can never be radically changed 
But it is unto the rising generation of this 
deeply interesting people that we must chiefly 
look for progress and advancement; and to 
the proper education of the children, it seems 
to me, we should turn our energies and abili- 
ties. We must all acknowledge that there 
has been a great improvement in many of the 
school children. We had lately a literary en- 
tertainment and exhibition, consisting of the 
reading of compositions, dialogues, declama- 
tions, &c., that would have done credit 
to seventy-five white children of the same 
age, (and educational surroundings.) An 
original dialogue, written, I believe, by the 
highly respected and worthy superintendent 
of the school, and repeated accurately and dis- 
tinctly by two little girls about seven or eight 
years of age, on the advantages of living at 
the school, over a life in one of the villages 
among the wild Pawnees, did credit both to 
the writer and to the children. An original 
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address to the Indians, on the subject of Tem. 
perance, was forcible and instructive, and wag 
well read by Henry Spotted Horse, a boy of 
about twelve years of age. Another compé 
sition, written and read by Isabella Neiper, a 
girl of about fifteen, giving her views of the 
school, and its great advantages to her peo 
ple—how reluctantly she came at first, and 
showing her appreciation of what she had 
learned—did credit to both her and her teach. 
ers. A number of other exercises were both 
interesting and instructive, and altogther this 
literary evening’s entertainment was a succesa, 
I do not wish any one to infer that our Paw 
nees are much addicted to the use of intoxé 
cating drink; this exemption is one of the 
great redeeming traits of their character, 
Since I have been on the reservation, I have 
seen but one Indian under the influence of it, 
and he was a returned scout, who acquired 
the habit whilst out soldiering among the 
whites. I very much doubt if a community 
of 2500 whites can be found who are as clear 
of this banefui evil. Another good trait of 
character is their good nature, (so different from 
what I anticipated,) and even our wild Paw. 
nee’s very seldom have any quarrelling of 
contention; and I think they are generally 
clear of bearing malice, or indulging in 4 
revengeful disposition. As regards the fu 
ture of this people, to my mind it seems evi- 
dent that the Indians must entirely change 
their present mode of life, and adopt the 
habits of civilized life, and eventually become 
recognized citizens of the United States, or 
they will be exterminated. In their inter- 
course with the whites they have become very 
much demoralized; and they are, to a won- 
derful extent, diseased. This may partly be 
attributed to their unventilated dirt houses, 
and their crowded, close and filthy mode of 
living—a very large percentage of their chil- 
dren die young. They have adopted most of 
the vices and few of the virtues of the whites 
in their previous intercourse with our people; 
but I trust that we may, with the blessing of 
Providence resting upon our united labors, 
confidently look forward to the future in the 
belief that we shall see this people arise from 
the depths of ignorance, degradation and 
idolatry in which they are now resting. 
8. B. Watton. 













































LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 
Oror Aceycy, Nepraska, 2d mo. 24th, 1870. 
Dear friend M. H, C.—Thy very kind let 
ter of the 13th ult. has come to hand, and is 
indeed acceptable. To feel assured that our 
friends at home are deeply interested in the 
same great work that we are engaged in, is 
encouraging to us; and the results of their 
labors have conspired to strengthen our hands. 
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Thy epistle to the Indians was read in coun- 
cil, and was very well received. The chiefs 
nearly all expressed their gratification and 
pleasure in receiving such a message, and 
after conferring together, determined to essay 


a reply to it, which I herewith transmit to 
thee. 


Thy friend, Apert L. GREENE. 


Oror Acgeycy, Nesraska, Feb. 21, 1870. 
Sister—Our hearts have been made glad 
to-day, and we thank the Great Spirit that 
He has given us some true friends, Your 
letter was good, and we thank you for so 
kindly remembering us. We have been the 
prey of bad white men for such a long time 
that we almost fear to trust any of them. We 
had thought that white men would rob us 
whenever they could; but our eyes and ears 
have just been opened. We have true friends, 
with white faces. Although we never knew 
it before, our Agent is all right, and does all 
for our tribes that he can. 
we thank the Great Spirit and you for what 
has been done for us to make us comfortable. 
The presents of clothing have made us glad, 
and we hope you will not forget to send us 
more if you can. 
Battist DeRVIN, 
U. S. Interpreter. 
Artakeka, his + mark 
Medicine Horse, = 
Whauagahe, ” 
Butfalo Chief, Pep 
Missouri Chief, ¢ Chiefs. 
Big Soldier, | 
Pipe Stem, 
Little Pipe, o J 


Let our repentance be a lively will, a firm 
resolution. Complaints and mourning over 
past errors avail nothing. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


fliction ?—words are indeed powerless, but 
still I feel like telling you somewhat of my 
deep sympathy. I live in thought and spirit 
so much with you, that I have taken you all 
into my heart’s affections, your joys and sor- 
rows becoming mine. A sweet and precious 
link has been severed, but as these earthly 
affections are given us, as links to draw us 
nearer the blessed Giver, as He claims them 
one by one, does not the shortened chain 
bring us nearer heaven ? 

‘¢ Nearer my God to thee, 

E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 


We love him, and | 
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If we can fervently desire this, we shall 
see in these afflictions so grievous to be borne 
“ blessings though so disguised.” It is hard for 
the young, warm heart, with all its glad an- 
ticipations, to drink the cup of woe! There 
is no balm save that which God will give, 
and it may be days ere it will he recognized as 
coming from a loving Father’s hand; but in 
time, L doubt not, there will be an ability to 
kiss the rod and bless the hand that holds it! 
In such times of trial we wonder how our 
hearts can be so torn, and ache, and yet throb 
on. I have thought it over and over, the 
mystery of such a Providence—that the 
sweet gift of love should be given—hopes 
and fond anticipations be built upon it—for 
what? for the blasting of these. Was this 
all? Ah, no! “These severe afflictions not 
from the ground arise,” and sometime we 
shall see it all, and know and praise the wis- 
dom and love that ordered all. With our pre- 
sent knowledge it is “ better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all.” 


As I was standing at my window enjoying 
the beautiful sunshine, my attention was at- 
tracted by a little bee outside trying to get in 
to my flowers. I raised the glass and it came 
in, and was soon flying from stem to stem, 
seeking the sweets therein contained. Di- 
rectly another little one of the same kind 
came, attracted by its friend, and went to 
work seeking nourishment, so that it too could 
be refreshed and invigorated. AsI looked, I 
was reminded of our spiritual life and its ex- 
periences. If we ask, the window will be 
opened unto us, and others, seeing us partaking 
of that which purifies and invigorates, will 
be encouraged also to come, taste and kuow 
for themselves that it is good, 

This is a small thing to speak of, but there 
was instruction in it to me, and I desire we 
may all strive to gain spiritual food, and so 
store it in the chamber of the heart that we 
will have plenty for ourselves and to spare 
for others. 


I am inclined to the view that it is good 
for the well and strong in body to be brought 
into sympathetic feeling with those whose al- 
lotment may widely differ, and that this sym- 
pathy be allowed to become an active, living 
virtue. My own experience has induced the 
conclusion that it is right for us always to 
cultivate dispositions that will lead to tender 
commiseration for the sufferings of others 
and the free offering of sympathy. 

Those who enjoy health and pleasure, and 
can participate in the active pursuits of life, 
are, I fear, sometimes too apt to overlook 
these social obligations. I am well aware 
they involve a greater degree of self-sacrifice 
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with some than with others, yet I believe the 
duty would be made easy to every sensitive 
mind, if we fully realize the obligation of 
doing unto others as we would others should 
do unto us. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1870. 





TEMPERANCE.— When men in high public 
positions cast their influence in favor of re- 
forms, we cannot but rejoice, believing that 
good must be the result. 

Through the daily papers we learn that on 
the 25th ult., one of the divisions of the Sons 
of Temperance celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary—the Governor of Pennsylvania acting 
as Chairman for the evening. 

In the course of his address, Gov. Geary 
said that total abstinence was supported by 
Christianity and by the purest charity and phi- 
lanthropy. Instead of increasing wrong and 
crime it led to happiness. That “ out of the 
15,000,000 respectable drinking men in the 
United States, over 400,000 are drunkards. 
Of the 3,000 applications for pardons made 
to him, an examination would disclose that 
95 per cent. of the crimes, the consequences 
of which they desired to be relieved from, 
were committed under the influence of liquor.” 

Schuyler Colfax, the Vice President of the 
Dnited States, remarked, that it was a singu- 
lar coincidence that this was the “silvery” 
anniversary of his connection with the cause 
of Temperance. That in the twenty-five 
years he had found the pledge a safeguard 
and a talisman that nothing could induce him 
to forego. The slavery that the country de- 
stroyed was a physical slavery, but the slave- 
ry of intemperance was worse than this,—a 
slavery not only of the body but the soul. 
He referred to its terrible effects in changing 
man’s nature, in breaking down his form and 
constitution, and he thought the “ insatiable 
demon” was as destructive of human life as 
war, pestilence and famine. He believed the 
remedy was in individual and associated ef- 
forts, and impressed upon his hearers their 
individual responsibility. 

General O. O. Howard, whose name is fa- 
miliar in connection with the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, was reported as the next speaker. He 
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expressed his gratification at finding so large 
an assemblage on such an occasion, and then 
continued : 


“Our Father above calls upon us for all 
that is within us, and we cannot, therefore, 
afford to sacrifice anything to appetite or 
taste. The primary principle of loveto God 
demands that we should not use drink that 
will hurt and debase us. That other com- 
mand, ‘love thy neighbor as thyself,’ forbids 
us to drink, or deal out wine and strong drink, 
The family circle is that with which we come 
first in contact, and if we love our neighbor 
as ourselves, we must keep our family from 
drunkenness, lest its influence may injure our 
neighbors. This principle of love to our 
neighbor will induce us not only to carry it 
into and purge our families, but to carry it 
into the Church of Christ. Those in the 
Church who had wine upon their tables must 
not give it to their children, their families or 
their friends; they must give it up, and then 
they will be able to win the hearts of the 
children around them, and be able to 
do more for those who have never en- 
tered a church. Then they will be able to 
see the image of Christ in the child neglected 
by the Christian community, to see His image 
in the victim of drink, and be able to bring 
him into and show him how pleasant it is to 
be in places where there is no temptation of 
this kind. He inculcated upon his hearers 
the principle of self-sacrifice, and urged them 
to banish the wine cup from their tables, and 
to go forth among the families of those ad- 
dicted to strong drink, sowing the seeds of 
temperance.” 


Dr. Newman, a clergyman of Washington 
city, followed. He said that the vast respon- 
sibility of this great and crying evil “lies at 
the foot of the steps of the altar of the Chris- 
tian Church, and at the altar of every Chris- 
tian family.” It was within the power of 
women, he believed, to reform this evil. “ The 
mother should by precept upon precept teach 
her child not to drink, as she would teach it 
not to lie nor steal.” 

A notice of this meeting in our columns 
may be regarded as out of place by some 
who look upon our Society as being within 
itself a Temperance Society ; and who also 
feel that there is need of great care lest our 
members be drawn outside the fold, where 
they will be in danger of compromising our 
testimonies by uniting with others whose 
practices in many respects do not accord with 
them. We share a righteous concern for the 
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maintenance of these Christian testimonies, 
but for a long time we have been apprehen- 
sive that from the fact of Friends being 
looked upon as having been the pioneers in 
the cause ot temperance, and having secured 
a salutary discipline for their members, in re- 
lation to the “ unnecessary use and distilla- 
tion of spirituous liquors,” we are too gener- 
ally unmindful that the wretched, pitiable 
victims of intemperance, who so frequently 
cross our paths, are our brethren, and should 
claim the active sympathy of every one ca- 
pable of feeling. 

It is not our purpose to point out duties for 
others, but in view of the increasing and ap- 
palling evils entailed upon our country 
through indulgence in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, we would affectionately invite all our 
friends seriously to reflect upon the responsi- 
bility attached to individual action and influ- 
ence, and to seek to know their duty in rela- 
tion to the subject. 


mene 


Pus.ic Instirutions.—Reports have been 
received, one from the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane, Dr. Kirkbride Chief Physi- 
cian and Superintendent ; and one from the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children at Media, Isaac N. Kerlin, 
M. D., Superintendent. They contain inter- 
esting information for those whose sympathies 
are enlisted for the afflicted classes for whom 
they are respectively designed. To these in- 
stitutions the community owes a debt of grati- 
tude for the efforts made to ameliorate the 
condition of the inmates. In addition to the 
usual care bestowed upon them, new channels 
have been opened in both establishments, (but 
especially in the Hospital,) in which instruc- 
tion and amusement are combined, that tend 
to relieve the tedious monotony of former 
years, and at the same time add to the chances 
of recovery. There were at the first of the 
year, 157 males and 156 female patients in 
the Hospital ; and in the Training School at 
the close of the year there were “171 chil- 
dren and patients from 5 to 40 years of age, 
the dependence of the oldest classing him as 
a child with the youngest.” 








DIED. 
TRIMBLE.—On the 17th of Third month, 1870, 
at his residence in Harford County, Maryland, Jo- 


seph Trimble, in the 98th year of his age ; an elder 
of Little Falls Monthly Meeting and Forrest Par- 
ticular Meeting. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 3 P.M. 
17th, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 

‘© Woodstown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Catawissa, “ 4P.M. 
Bethpage, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Jerusalem, ‘* 33 P.M. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
will meet Sixth-day afternoon, 15th inst., at 4 P.M. 
: Ww. Eyre, Clerk. 


4th mo. 
“ 
“ “ 


sissies 
GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

The Conference will meet at Race Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, (prior 
to Yearly Meeting,) Fifth mo. 6, 1870, at 7} o'clock, 
continuing Seventh-day afternoon and evening, 
(7th) and Fifth-day evening, Fifth mo. 12th. It is 
expected that the several Associations within the 
different Yearly Meetings will send reports and ap- 
point representatives. Where Associations have 
not been formed, reports and delegates from the 
several schools are invited. It is hoped there will 
be a goodly attendance of interested Friends from 
all the Yearly Meetings, and that they will partici- 
pate in the proceedings. All reports and other 
communications should be sent by Fifth month Ist 
to the correspondent, J. M. Truman, Jr., No. 717 
Willow St., Philada. ‘ 

Tros. H. SPEAKMAN, = 
Lyp1a C. STaBier, \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee of above Conference 
will meet Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth month 6th, at 
4 P.M. Epwin Crart, Clerk. 

vesemigihiiliilinlata 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING AT YARDLEYVILLE, 
Fourth mo. 16th, 1870, at 10 A.M. 

In addition to the departure of trains as given 
last week, Friends are informed that by taking the 
7 A.M. Germantown train from Ninth and Green, 
it will connect at Intersection Station with 7 A.M. 
West Philadelphia train for Trenton. Cars leaving 
Germantown at 6.55 A.M., and Norristown at 6.25 
A.M., also connect with this train. 


oa -~ 





FIRST- DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Annual Meeting of ‘‘The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Sctools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Yardleyville, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 16, 1870, at 10 
A.M. Reports and delegates from all the First-day 
Schools, &c., in all our limits are desired, in order 
that a full report of them for the past year may be 
made to the general conference. The following 
question was directed by the last meeting to be pre- 
sented for the consideration of Friends, and essays 
are invited bearing on the same. ‘* What shall we 
do to retain our pupils with us when they arrive at 
years of maturity.’’ All essays, reports, &c., should 
be sent to the Clerk by the 14th, directed to 717 
Willow St. Friends of Yardleyville have kindly 
invited those who attend to remain with'them over 
First-day. 

Trains leave for Trenton and thence via Belvidere 
Delaware Railroad to Greensburg, (opposite Yard- 
leyville) from Kensington at 7.30 A.M., 3.30 and 5 
P.M. Thirty-first and Market at 7 A.M., and Walnut 
St. wharf 10 A.M. Return from Greensburg at 3} 
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and 6 P.M. Sentene will meet Friends and con- 
vey them across the bridge to the Meeting-house. 
J. M Trumay, Jr., \ Clerks 
Emma WorrELt. - 


The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 


evening, 15th, at 7} o’clock, at 841 Callowhill St., 
Philada. 


~~ 0 


The Proclamation of the President of the 
United States, and the announcement of the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution by the Secretary of State, has 
just been officially issued, and marks a new 
era in the history of our country. It must 
be grateful to the heart of every philanthro- 
pist that the great principle enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence that all men 
are born free and equal is now recognized and 
proclaimed by the highest civil authority in 
our country, and let us hope that our gratitude 
may be manifested by an increase of that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

We have transferred these important docu- 
ments to our columns for future reference. 


RATIFICATION OF THE FIFTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT. 
Congratulatory Message of the President—Offcial 
Promulgation by the Secretary of State. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It is unusual to notify the two houses of 
Congress by message of the promulgation by 
proclamation of the Secretary of State of the 
ratification of a constitutional amendment. 
In view, however, of the vast importance of 
the Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, this day declared a part of that revered 
instrument, I deem a departure from the 
usual custom justifiable. A measure which 
makes at once four millions of people voters, 
who were heretofore declared by the highest 
tribunal in the land not citizens of the United 
States, nor eligible to become so, with the as- 
sertion that at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence the opinion was fixed and 
universal in the civilized portion of the white 
race, regarded as an axiom in morals as well 
as in politics, that black men had no rights 


which white men were bound to respect—is | 


indeed a measure of grander importance than 
any other act of the kind, from the founda- 
tion of our free Government to the present 
time. Institutions like ours, in which all 
power is derived directly from the people, 
must depend mainly upon their intelligence, 
patriotism, and industry. I call the attention, 
therefore, of the newly enfranchised race to 
the importance of their striving in every hon- 
orable manner to make themselves worthy of 
their new privilege. To the race more fa- 
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Withhold no legal privilege of advancement 
to the new citizen. The framers of our Con. 
stitution firmly believed. that a republican 
form of government could not endure without 
intelligence and education generally diffused 
among the people. The Father of his coun 
try, in his Farewell Address, uses this lan- 
guage: “Promote, then, as a matter of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of government gives force to publie 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” Ir his first annual 
message to Congress the same views were 
forcibly presented, and are again urged in 
his eighth message. I repeat that the adop- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution completes the greatest civil 
change, and constitutes the most important 
event that has occurred since the nation came 
into life. The change will be beneficial in 
proportion to the heed that is given to the 
urgent recommendations of Washington. If 
these recommendations were importaut then, 
with a population of but a few millions, how 
much more important now, with a population 
of forty millions, and increasing in a rapid 
ratio. I would, therefore, eall upon Congress 
to take all the means within their constitu- 
tional power to promote and encourage pop- 
ular education throughout the country, and 
upon the people everywhere to see to it that 
all who possess and exercise political rights 
shall have the opportunity to acquire the 


| knowledge which will make their share in the 


Government a blessing and not a danger. 
By such means only can the benefits contem- 
plated by this amendment to the Constitution 
be secured. U.S. Grant. 
EXECUTIVE Manston, March 30, 1870. 


HaAmILton F isn, Secretary of State of the 
United States: 
To all whom these presents may come, greeting : 
Know ye that the Congress of the United 
States, on or about the 27th day of February, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-nine, passed a resolution in the words 
and figures following, to wit: 
“A resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States: 
“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentotives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, two-thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That the following article be pro- 


| posed to the Legislatures of the several States, 


| 


as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid as 
part of the Constitution, viz: Article 15. 
“Section 1. The rights of citizens of the 


vored heretofore by our laws I would say,! United States to vote shall not be denied or 
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abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

“Section 2. The Congress shall have 
ower to enforce this article by appropriate 
egislation.” 

And further, that it appears from official 
documents on file in this department that the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, proposed as aforesaid, has been ratified 
by the Legislatures of the States of 
North Carolina, West Virginia, 


Maine, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Connecticut, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Florida, 
New York, Indiana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, Vermont, 
Missouri, Alabama, 
Ohio, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Iowa, 
Rhode Island, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Texas. 


in all twenty-nine States. And further, that 
the States whose Legislatures have so ratified 
the said proposed amendment constitute three- 
fourths of the whole number of States in the 
United States. And further, that it appears 
from an official document on file in this de- 
— that the Legislature of the State of 

ew York has since pas3ed resolutions claim- 
ing to withdraw the said ratification of the 
said amendment, which had been made by 
the Legislature of that State, and of which 
official notice had been filed in this depart- 
ment. And further, that it appears from an 
official document on file in this department 
that the Legislature of Georgia has, by reso- 
lution, ratified thesaid proposed amendment— 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Hamil- 
ton Fish, Secretary of State of the United 
States, by virtueand in pursuance of the second 
section of the act of Congress approved the 
20th day of April, in the year 1818, entitled 
“An act to provide for the publication of 
the laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” do hereby certify that the amend- 
ment aforesaid has become valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Depart- 
ment of State to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 30th 
day of March, in the year of our Lord one 

thousand eight hundred and seventy, 
[u. s.] and of the Independence of the United 
States the ninety-fourth. 
HAMILTON Fisu. 
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APPEAL OF THE CHEROKEES. 

The story of the Cherokee Nation, freshly 
recalled to memory by the appearance at 
Washington of a delegation of its principal 
Chiefs, is but a single painful chapter of the 
long record of the white man’s perfidy toward 
the Indian tribes. In 1836 this tribe of 
40,000 souls owned the magnificent country 
known as “Cherokee Georgia,” extending 
from the Tennessee to the Tombigbee River, 
and worth then fully $50,000,000. But the 
Georgians from the South and the East Ten- 
hesseeans moving westward coveted these rich 
possessions, and in response to their unjust 
demands, and in settlement of the war they 
had provoked, the United States Government 
seized these lands, gave them up to white set- 
tlers, and with an army, under command of 
General Winfield Scott, forcibly removed the 
tribe, many of them in chains, beyond the 
Mississippi to a tract of land worth, at the 
Government’s own valuation of 17 cents an 
acre, less than $2,500,000. But, with rare 
generosity, the Government, by treaty, on 
Dec. 31, 1838, issued a patent for this tract, 
deeding it, “ together with all the rights, privi- 
leges, and appurtenances thereto belonging, 
to the said Cherokee Nation forever.” That 
tract has been known for many years as the 
Indian Territory. 

This Cherokee Nation—the most civilized 
of all the Indian tribes of America—has in- 
creased and grown strong on this land ; it has 
tilled it with care and made it highly pro- 
ductive; it has supplied it with workshops, 
school-houses, churches, and covrt-houses, 
and it has become a wealthy district. At least, 
it is rich enough to excite the covetous; and 
it seems that the benignant Government of 
the United States is the first to break the di- 
vinerule. Twice already it has violated its 
own treaty, and without asking leave, with- 
out tendering pay, it has on two occasions re- 
moved other tribes to the lands of the Chero- 
kees, in order that its railroads may find 
routes. There is now a demand for a railroad 
directly through the Cherokee Nation, and, 
preliminary to its construction, it is proposed 
to remove the tribe to barren pastures still 
further west, or take possession of their lands 
along the route, of course without their con- 
sent, and without offering to pay, as in times 

past. Nothing could be worse than such a 
proposition, and we cannot believe that Con- 
gress will seriously contemplate it. But the 
difficulty is that Congress does not study the 
matter at all, and may commit this injustice 
through sheer ignorance and indolence. The 
delegation now protesting against such action 
is met on all sides by the reply which has 
dampened the hopes of thousands of honest 
petitioners—‘* I know nothing of all this; it 
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was before I came to Congress.” It is a 
phrase with which Congressmen constantly 
stultify themselves, and show their unfitness 
to be in their places. The claims of this 
people should not be thusignored. Wehave 
no more right to violate this treaty than to 
repudiate the National debt; the ignominy 
of repudiation would not be greater than that 
of such violation. These people do not object 
to the building of a railroad through their 
country ; they have authorized two lines, and 
are anxious to secure the civilizing influence 
of such routes of travel and traffic; but not 
at the sacrifice of all their rights and proper- 
ty. These rights we are bound to respect ; 
and it will be a shame if the just as well as 
humane Indian policy of the Executive is 
violated by such an act of gross injustice on 
the part of the Legislative power as the seiz- 
ure of their lands or the removal of the Chero- 
kees from their present possessions.—N. Y. 


Tribune. 


———__ 6 =e 
From the Independent. 
THE DISAPPOINTED CROCUS. 
A bright little crocus, with starry eyes, 
Was cradled in wintry sleep, 


While over her bent the warm, brown earth, 
A motherly watch to keep. 


Above her head the storm- fiend raged, 
And the wind blew loud and shrill, 

And the snow came down in a blinding whirl, 
But she slept, unconscious still. 


The sky was a dark and frowning gray, 
And the sun-god hid his face ; 
Of freshness and warmth and sammer bloom 
There lingered no tender trace. 
But all of a sudden, one clear, bright day, 
The freezing wind veered round ; 
Then the brave little crocus opened her eyes, 
And, peering above the ground, 
She saw, though the trees were stark and bare, 
And never a leaf bore they, 
That the sere grass flushed with a tender green, 
And the skies were blue as May. 
O’erjoyed to see the sun once more, 
To bask in his healthful light, 
She cheerily sang, ‘‘ The winter is o’er, 
And past is the long, dark night.’’ 
Higher and higher the crocus rose, 
Uplifting her tiny head, 
Till one sunny morn she stood erect, 
Quite proudly out of her bed. 
Then a cloud swept over the golden sun, 
And the air grew piercing cold ; 
With a stifled sigh and a shiver of pain, 
All timid, though late so bold, 
Back in the earth she sank aghast, 
Chilled with the wintry air, 
Nor will she venture above the mould 
Till the days are warm and fair. 
E. V. 8. 





Our perceptions of Truth are clear in pro- 
portion to our freedom from the basis of error 
and prejudice. 
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From the Tribune. 
THE MISSING STEAMERS. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 
Breeze! thou hast swept o’er the stormy Atlantic, 
Thy kisses are fresh with the salt of its spray— 
Knowest thou aught of the ship that is missing— 
The ship that sailed bravely and blithely away ? 
Answer, oh! answer ! 
Wavelet! the seething of turbulent waters 
Sent thee to break on this still, sunny beach; 
Say! did she yield to the storm and the darkness, 
Or spread her white sails till they bore her from 
reach ! 
Answer, oh! answer ! 
Where have ye drifted her, winds of the ocean? 
Where have ye stranded her, waves of the sea? 
What is the fate that hath claimed herand wrapped 
her ? 
Whisper, oh ! whisper the secret to me. 
Answer, oh! answer! 
Thou! that controllest the might of the tempest— 
Thou! that restrainest the wing of the wind— 
Thou, in thy ken, holdest all of this mystery ; 
Lift up the vail, and show what is behind. 
Answer, Lord! answer! 
For behold! there are hearts that cry out in the 
night-time— 
They have no delight in the face of the day— 
Hearts that go out o’er the waste of the waters, 
To seek for the ship that sailed blithely away. 
Answer, Lord! answer! 


— ——~ 9 


“ Littell’s Living Age” for this month con- 
tains an article from the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette” in relation tothe “ Freedmen’s Bureau.” 
It shows how the subject is regarded from 
an English stand-point ; and from this con- 
densed view, some of our own people may ob- 
tain a better idea of what the “ Bureau” has 
accomplished than they have received from 
its periodical reports, which, appearing often 
at the same time with other subjects of na- 
tional interest, have failed to leave a dis- 
tinct impression or knowledge of the great 
benefit derived from this Department. 

In connection with this report we may ap- 
propriately introduce the account of the 
“Freedmen’s Saving’s Banks” as given by 
a daily paper. Eps. 

“The Freedmen’s Saving’s Banks are re- 
ported to be in a prosperous condition. In 
1865, the Freedmen’s Saving’s Bank, of 
Washington, D. C., received less than $1000 
a day, and during 1869, the daily deposits 
amounted to $14,000. It had on March 1,1866, 
an aggregate of $199,283 on deposit, which was 
increased to $1,657,006 on March Ist, 1870. 
At the various branches, thirteen of the 
twenty-six cashiers are colored men. The 
New Orleans Saving’s Bank is the largest 
branch, and the Institution at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, ranks next. These statistics in- 
dicate that the colored people are industrious, 
economical and provident of the future.” 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE “ FREEDMEN’S BUREAU” IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The annual report of the United States 
Secretary of War, dated November 20th, 1869, 
contains, among other valuable papers, a re- 
port made to his department by Major-Gene- 
ral Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, which is of peculiar interest to those 
desirous of ascertaining, through impartial 
evidence, the progress and prospects of the 

reat experiment of slave emancipation. The 

ureau is now winding up its work. It was 
closed for general purposes early last year. It 
is only continued for certain “ educational” 
purposes, for the settlement of negro soldiers’ 
claims to bounty, and for the maintenance of 
a small number of hospitals which still con- 
tain inmates. The time has, therefore, ar- 
rived for taking, as General Howard does in 
this paper, a general review of its opera- 
tions. 

Great efforts have been made by charitable 
associations during the last years of the war, 
to relieve the misery which prevailed among 
the many thousand colored refugees from the 
Southern States, and outcasts who remained 
on properties abandoned by their owners un- 
der the pressure of hostilities. But it was felt 
that more was needed than charity could fur- 
nish, and that not only casual support was 
required, but organization and drill. With 
these views the “ Act to establish a Bureau 
for the Relief of Freedmen and Refugees” 
was passed in March, 1865, and committed to 
the new department the control of all subjects 
relating to refugees and freedmen from rebel 
States, under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the head of the Bu- 
reau and approved by the President. 

“This almost unlimited authority (says Gen. 
Howard, with pardonable pride) gave me 
great scope and liberty of action, but at the 
same time it imposed upon me very perplex- 
ing and responsible duties. Legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive powers were combined 
in my commission, reaching all the interests 
of four millions of people, scattered over a 
vast territory, living in the midst of another 
people claiming to be superior, and known 
not to be altogether friendly.” 

It was, indeed, a desperate “cauldron,” to 
all appearance, into which the General and 
his assistants were plunged. 

“In every State many thousands were found 
without employment, without homes, crowding 
into the towus and about military posts, where 
they hoped to find protection and supplies. 
The sudden collapse of the rebellion, making 
emancipation an actual universal fact, was 
like an earthquake. It shattered and shook 
the whole social system. 1t broke up the old 


industries, and threatened a reign of anarchy. 
Even the well-disposed and humane land- 
owners were at a loss what to do, or how to 
begin the work of reorganizing society and of 
rebuilding their ruined fortunes. Very few 
had any knowledge of free labor, or any hope 
that their former slaves would serve them 
faithfully for wages. On the other hand, the 
freed people were in a state of great excite- 
ment and uncertainty. . . . Many were afraid 
to remain on the same soil that they had 
tilled as slaves, lest by any trick they might 
find themselves again in bondage. Others 
supposed that the Government would either 
take the entire supervision of their labor and 
support, or divide among them the lands of 
conquered rebels, and furnish them with all 
that might be necessary to begin life as inde- 
pendent farmers.” 

Under the pressure of the enormous mass 
of business thus thrown upon him, General 
Howard had the good sense to perceive that 
this was not a case for fixed uniformity of 
system. 

‘No one minute system of rules could have 

been rigidly adhered to and applied in every 
part of the Southern country. I therefore 
set forth clearly the objects to be attained and 
the powers which the Bureau could legally 
exercise, and left it to my subordinates to de- 
vise suitable measures fur effecting these ob- 
jects.” 
F The first object to be effected was the re- 
lief of actual misery : housing, clothing, food, 
hospitals, dispensaries. ‘Thanks, however, to 
good management—for which we give the 
Bureau all credit—but more, we suspect, to 
the rapidly recuperative powers of American 
society, this part of the operations to be per- 
formed was, after all, comparatively easy. 

“The exhibit of rations and clothing fur- 
nished (says.the General) shows that the Bu- 
reau has not been a pauperizing agency. It 
has not encouraged idleness and vagrancy. 
It has not existed four the benefit of able- 
bodied beggars. The wonder is not that so 
many, but that so few have needed help; that 
of the four miilion people thrown suddenly 
upon their own resources, only one in about 
two hundred has been an object of public 
charity, and nearly all who have received aid 
have been persons who, by reason of age, in- 
firmity, or disease, would be objects of charity 
in any State, and at any time.” 

To re-establish the labor-market was a 
more perplexing task. 

“The majority of planters were anxious to 
cultivate their land, and their former slaves 
were equally anxious to earn an honest liv- 
ing; but each class naturally distrusted the 
other. I was appealed to for a settlement of 
this great labor question. ‘Letters from all 
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parts of the country besought me and my as- 
sistant commissioners to enforce a specific 
rate of wages, and to exercise power in one 
way or another over the laborer to compel 
him to work. All such appeals were resisted. 
Officers and agents of the Bureau were in- 
structed to do all in their power to remove 
prejudice, to restore mutual confidence, and 
to quicken and direct the industry of the peo- 
ple. At the same time they were cautioned 
against giving countenance to any substitute 
for slavery. Negroes must be free to choose 
theiremployers. No fixed rate of wages will 
be prescribed, but the law of supply and de- 
mand must govern.” 

A system of written contracts was intro- 
duced wherever this could be done. 

“No compulsion was used, but all were ad- 
vised to enter into written agreements and 
submit them to an officer of the Bureau for 
approval. 
these contracts were carefully explained to 


The nature and obligation of 


the freedmen, and a copy filed in the office of 


the agent approving it for their use in case 
any difficulty should arise between them and 
their employers. In a single State not less 
than 50,000 such contracts were drawn in du- 
plicate, and filled up with the names of all 
the parties.” 

A body of evidence is adduced from the re- 
ports of assistant commissioners to show the 
working of this simple arrangement in differ- 
ent localities :— 

“It is confirmed by the fact that the great 
mass of freedmen are now self:supporting, 
and that many have commenced planting and 
other business on their own account. In 
spite of all disorders that have prevailed, and 
the misfortunes that have fallen upon many 
parts of the South, a good degree of prosperi- 
ty and suecess has already been attained. 
To the oft-repeated slander that. the negroes 
will not work and are incapable of taking 
care of themselves, it is a sufficient answer 
that their voluntary labor has produced near- 
ly all the food that has supported the whole 
people, besides a large amount of rice, sugar, 
and tobacco for export, and two millions 
bales of cotton each year... . It is not 
claimed that this result is wholly due to the 
care and oversight of this Bureau, but it is 
safe to say, as it has been said repeatedly by 
intelligent Southern men, that without the 
Bureau, or some similar agency, the material 
interests of the country would have greatly 
suffered, and the Government would have lost 
a far greater amount than has been expended 
in its maintenance.” 

A large scheme had been entertained of 
making over to the Bureau all “abandoned” 
lands: “solely for the purpose of assigning, 
leasing, or selling them to refugees and freed- 
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men ;” but before this could be carried into ef. 
fect an order of President Johnson stopped 
the proceeding, and directed the restoration 
of “ abandoned” property to its former own- 
ers, on their exhibiting pardons or taking 
certain oaths. 

“Something has been done in this direction, 
however, by the bold measure of opening for 
entry, by colored and white men, without 
distinction, all the public lands in the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Florida. Next to a proper religious 
and intellectual training (says the General) 
the one thing needful to the freedmen is land 
and ahome. Without that a high degree of 
civilization and moral culture is scarcely pos 
sible.” 

This is a thoroughly American opinion. I¢ 
is by no means that which prevails in the 
governing class of West Indian society. 

The subject of the progress of education 
among the colored people is but slightly 
touched on, having been treated at length in 
former reports. As to keeping order among 
them and affording them protection against 
injustice, “ the methods pursued have differed 
according to circumstances.” . . . In all im- 
portant cases, where civil courts existed, they 
were first resorted to; but when such courts 
would not admit the testimony of negroes, 
nor treat them as equals before the law with 
whites, appeal was made to military tribunals, 
or under the Civil Rights Bill of 1866 to the 
United States courts. 

“It is estimated that more than 100,000 
complaints were heard and acted upon by Bu- 
reau officers in a single year. The reports of 
murders, assaults, and outrages of every de- 
scription were so numerous, and so full of hor- 
rible details, that at times one was inclined to 
believe the whole white population engaged in 
a war of extermination against the blacks, 
But careful investigation has proved that the 
worst outrages were generally committed by 
small bands of lawless men, organized under 
various names, whose principal objects were 
robbery and plunder. .. . No one can tell 
what scenes of violence and strife and in- 
surrection the whole South might have pre- 
sented without the presence of this agency of 
the Government to preserve order and to en- 
force justice. Several officers and agents 
have been severely wounded, and some have 
lost their lives in this service.” 

Such, and so successful, has been the In- 
stitution which has done its best to keep the 
peace and to establish free industry in the 
South during the last few years. It is impos- 
sible not to feel regret and misgiving at the 
prospect of its dissolution. Such an interme 
diate authority between ex-masters and ex- 
slaves seems to have been the very thing de 
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manded by the crisis. And we wish we could 
be satisfied that the crisis was sufficiently at 
an end to allow the seeds of good order which 
it has left behind to germinate in safety. 
stem 
From “ Good Health.” 
A PLEA FOR THE FOOT. 
Deformities of the Feet. 


The distortions of the feet are so common 
that they may fairly be said to be universal. 
The twenty-six bones of the human foot are 
joined together in such a manner as to form 
a firm but elastic base, which supports the 
whole weight of the body in the erect posture, 
requiring, therefore, more solidity than mo- 
bility. It varies in size in different individ- 
uals, and generally is smallest in the female; 
it makes a right angle with the body, unlike 
the hand, which follows the axis of the fore- 
arm; it is flattened from above downward, 
concave below, narrowest behind. The in- 
step, which corresponds to the back of the 
hand, with its seven bones, has the form of an 
arch, for support and for the protection of 

arts from compression in walking or stand- 
ing. In the first row, the astragalus receives 


the tibia, or larger bone of the leg upon its 
rounded surface, forming the ankle-joint ; be- 
low this is the heel-bone, serving not only for 
support, but as a lever for raising the weight 
of the body in walking. The heel, horizontal 
in man, is evidently intended for the erect at- 
titude ; in the skeleton it projects considerably 


beyond the line of the limb, giving great me- 
chanical advantage to the muscles of the calf 
which are attached toit. The popular belief 
as to the greater projection of the heel in some 
of the lower race is true; the mechanical ad- 
vantage thus obtained removes the necessity 
of the usual strong muscles of the calf’; hence, 
in these races, we fiad not only a longer heel, 
but a flatter calf. 

In the second row are five bones; this sub- 
division diminishes the effect of the forces 
applied to the feet, especially on the internal 
portion. This part is arched from side to 
side, and from before backward, the mechan- 
ical advantage of which is manifest. The bones 
supporting the toes resemble the same bones 
in the hand, only they are shorter, stronger, 
and less movable; the bone for the great 
toe is much the largest. The analogy be- 
tween the fingers and toes is quite close; the 
latter seem like undeveloped fingers, with the 
exception of the great toe. ‘The sole of the 
foot corresponds to the palm of the hand; in 
both are so nearly the same divisions, bones 
and movements, that persons born without 
hands have been known to use their feet for 
the most delicate operations of writing, sew- 
ing, painting, etc.; the great toe not being 
opposable to the other toes, as the thumb is 
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to the fingers, its motions are comparatively 
small, The wonderful arch of the human 
foot,—strong enough to support the body and 
much additional weight, soft and flexible to 
adapt it to the inequalities of the ground, and 
elastic to assist in walking and to prevent 
fracture from sudden shocks,—is the result of 
the simple expedient of multiplying the num- 
ber of bones, each having more or less play 
on the others. 

In the natural state, especially in the fe- 
male, the second toe is the longest; but in 
civilized nations the use of tight or ill-fitting 
shoes has interfered with these proportions,— 
the direction of the toes is changed, the bones 
become displaced, the toes ride over each 
other, and occasionally become united to- 
gether. With the exception of the chest, 
there is no part of the body so much deformed 
by fashion as the feet; while the first tends to 
disease and death, the latter tends to corns 
and bunions, which make many a weary pil- 
grim pause and reflect on his progress through 
life. ‘The foot of a fashionable woman, who 
has tried for vears to obtain by tight shoes a 
small size denied her by nature, is indeed a 
most pitiable example of human folly. 

The whole weight of the body, then, comes 
upon the arch of the foot, and we stand upon 
a firm tripod in each limb, the three points of 
support being the heel and the ends of the 
bones to which are attached the great and 
little toes ; the elasticity is increased by the 
thick, soft parts. 

We justly ridicule the Chinese custom of 
deforming the feet of their women. A recent 
traveller states, from personal examination, 
that in the foot of a Chinese beauty, no toe 
was visible but the big toe; the others had 
been doubled under the sole, with which 
they had become incorporated, and could not 
be distinguished from it except by the white 
seams and scars that deeply furrowed the 
skin. ‘The instep was marked by the vestiges 
of large ulcers, due to the violence used to 
bend it into a lump, and in form as well asin 
color was like a dumpling; the limbs from the 
foot to the knee were withered and flaccid, as 
in those long paralyzed. But are we much 
in advance of the Chinese in the matter of de- 
formed feet? ‘To say nothing of the cramp- 
ing of the feet in tight shoes, with its attend- 
ant pain and lameness, we can only allude to 
the present peruicious habit of wearing shoes 
with heels very high, and more or less towards 
the middle of the foot. By reference to what 
has been said above of the bony structure of 
the foot, it will be seen that, by the prevalent 
fashion of shoes, the weight of the body is in 
a great degree taken from the heel, the chief 
basis of support, and thrown upon the toes; 
this, added to the usual compression of the 
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feet, renders the walking of a modern belle a 
very unsteady mode ot progression, and a very 
ridiculous sight. The feet are not only dis- 
torted by this fashion in young girls, but the 
whole body suffers ; the limbs being unsteadily 
supported, the trunk is thrown into an un- 
natural position, the spine is affected injuri- 
ously, and the whole process of walking, with 
the tight shoes, high heels, Grecian bend, and 
corsets, resolves itself into a constant effort of 
balancing, as fatiguing, though not as grace- 
ful, as the covtortions of the rope-dancer. 
The consequence is nervous and spinal irrita- 
tion at a time of life when these troubles are 
liable to appear even in the best regulated 
constitutions. A woman thus stepping along 
on tip-toe is liable to fall on our uneven side- 
walks, from the jostle of a child, or a dog, or 
a hurried pedestrian ; the very expression of 
the face shows how much the frequenters of 
our streets suffer after standing or walking in 
high-heeled shoes. 





THE American Entomologist calls attention 
to the fact that European insects and weeds 
are naturalized in America with far more fa- 
cility than ours are naturalized there, and even 
crowd out the insects indigenous to us. Thus 
we have a native currant worm very much 
like that imported 12 years ago from Eu- 
rope; but it has never done any damage, 
while already the latter has in some places 
almost put a stop to the cultivation of the 
currant. Our onion fly does scarce any hurt ; 
while the imported fly, which is closely allied, 
does great damage. It is just the same with 
the imported bark louse of the apple-tree and 
the meal-worm beetle. Among other pests 
of European origin are the Hessian fly, in- 
troduced 90 years ago; wheat midge, 40 years 
ago; the bee moth, cheese maggot, grain 
weevil, housefly, cockroach, carpet and clothes 
moths; and, among weeds, Canada thistle, 
mayweed, oxeye daisy, burdock, smart weed, 
shepherd’s purse, buttercups, purslane, and 
chess. In fact, the weeds that a gardener 
has to contend against are nearly all Euro- 
pean. On theother hand, scarcely an Ameri- 
can noxious plant or insect has been success- 
fully introduced into Europe, except that the 
minute ant which infests houses is found in 
England, and our common water weed, Ana- 
charist Canadensis, is troubling the streams 
there. 


—_——_——_ - +6 
How many lives, made beautiful and swert 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint— 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete— 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete, 
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ITEMS. 


Tae new Houses of Parliament in London, al- 
though completed within the last twenty years, 
are already beginning to show signs of decay. The 
‘*New Palace at Westminster,’’ as the building 
where Parliament and the Courts of Law meet ig 
called, was commenced on Fourth month 27th, 
1840, and completed for use by Parliament on Fifth 
month 30th, 1850. It covers a space of nearly 
eight acres, with a frontage on the Thames of 900 
feet. The terrace along the river bank is intended 
for the exclusive use of the members of Parliament, 
and on this side the stone work of the building hag 
commenced to give way. Pieces of masonry, some. 
times weighing as much as eighty pounds, are con- 
tinually falling, and the architectural beauty of the 
front is not only affected, but the lives of the mem- 
bers of Parliament are also imperilled. No certain. 
ty exists as to the place where the blocks may fall, 
and the members have discontinued using the tep- 
race as a promenade. As the only effectual remedy, 
it is proposed to cut out the decayed parts and sub- 
stitute better granite. This plan would require the 
rebuilding of a considerable part of the Palace, and 
would involve heavy expense. 


Tue InPLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON THE WEATHER, 
—The opinion seems to be gaining strength that the 
Pacific Railroad is working a great change in the 
climate of the Plains, remarks the Boston Traveller, 
Instead of continuous droughts, all along the rail- 
road rain now falls in refreshing abundance. This 
result has been remarked upon in other sections of 
the West. In Central Ohio, for example, it is said 
the climate has been completely revolutionized 
since iron rails have formed a network all over that 
region. Instead of the destructive droughts former- 
ly suffered there, for some four or five years, thepe 
has been rain in abundance, even more than enough 
to satisfy all the wants of the farmers. This change 
is thought to be the result of an equilibrium pro- 
duced in the electrical currents, which has brought 
about a more uniform dispensation of the rain. 
It is a fact within the observation of all who remem- 
ber ante-railroad times, that we have now few or 
no such thunderstorms as we formerly had in New 
England. The iron rails which touch and cross 
each other in every direction, serve as conductors 
and equalizers of the electric currents, and so prevent 
the terrible explosions waich used to terrify us in 
former years. The telegraphic wires which accom- 
pany the iron rails everywhere, also act an impor- 
tant part in diffusing electricity equally through the 
atmosphere, thus preventing the occurrence of se- 
vere storms.—Living Age. 


A Pennsylvania firm has rolled out a finely pol- 
ished sheet of iron, three feet long and twelve inches 
wide, and weighing but three and a half ounces. 
It is thinner than ordinary wnting paper.—Mora- 
vian, 


THERE is a cave in Corydon, Indiana, the entrance 
of which is only three squares from the Court House, 
connected with which is a singular phenomenon. 
A continual current of cold air comes out of the 
entrance which will keep a fan turning if it is sus- 
pended before the hole. During the recent hot 
weather, some persons placed a thermometer in the 
cave. In five minutes the mereury sank from near- 
ly 108° to 58°. The cave has never been explored, 
consequently whence the current of air comes, or 
what causes it, remains unknown.—Architectural 
Review. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 


123 North Ninth St., above Arch. 123 
DRY GOODS. 


Cuas. C. Perrit & Co. have opened a Store at 123 
North Ninth St., Philada., where may be found the 
usual variety of Dry Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Underwear, &c. 

Friends are solicited to aid us in earrying out the only 
STIS il epee vos wih ath eines Route 

0} 
ee . JOSEPH PETTIT, 
49 430 CHAS. C. PETTIT. 


WANTED, 
A woman competent to take charge of and assist in 
the Laundry. 
Address Launpry, Swarthmore College, Oakdale, 
Delaware Co., Pa. lt 








LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 

g@ The only complete Edition—in Cloth, red 
ed 75 cts.; Sheep, 75 cts 

THE CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 
TIAN, by Wm. Deit. In flexible cloth, 15 cts. per copy. $1.50 
perdosz In paper, 10 cts, $1.00 perdoz. Greater reduction in 
price made for gratuitous distribution. 

MEMOIR OF JOHN ROBERTS. Flexible cloth, 
® cts , $2.00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
Auy person forwarding $1.00 will receive a copy of each, post- 
paid, to their address. Swi 


STOKES & WOOD, 
700 Arch Street, 
ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOODS IN VARIET). 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 
Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes. 

Spring FLANNELS—all numbers. 


HOUSE FURNISHINC COODS. 
Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 
Table Linens in great variety. 
Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 
Muslins, all widths and best makes. 
Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
r doz. 
Y oa Crash, 12}, 14, 15, 16 and 17c. 
Plaid Muslins, Swiss Muslins. 
Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 
Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 
And many other goods arriving daily, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S, W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philada, 


35 en 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


We invite their attention to the advantages of the 


Mi 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 

We would earnestly advise Friends contemplating 
Insurance on their Lives, first to examine the Mas- 
sachusetts laws on this subject. These laws guar- 
antee absolute protection to its Policy holders, and 
are peculiar to that State. 

Insurance can be effected in this Company at cost. 

All Policies in this Company are strictly non- 
forfeitable by the laws of Massachusetts. 


Example of Non-forfeiture Plan of the ‘‘ Joun 


Hancocn.”” Party insured aged 35. Life Policy. 
One Annual Premium will continue Policy in force 2 years 


and 3 days from date of issue. 
Two Annual Premiums will continue 4 yrs. and 12 days. 
Three do. do. do. g © — " 
Four do. do. do - > 
Five do. do, do. ».* eo ¢ 


An Endowment Policy issued at 35, payable to 
insured at 50, or at prior decease, after one payment 
continues in force 5 years and 115 days as life in- 
surance from date of issue. 

We have appointed ROBERT E. EVANS Gen- 
eral Agent for Burlington Co., N. J., and WM. L. 
GARRETT for Chester, Delaware and Montgomery 
counties, Pa. Prompt attention will be given to any 
communications sent to either of them, care of 


COLE & STROUD, 
MANAGERS AND ATTORNEYS, 
326 150 and 152 South Fourth St.. Philada, — 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported « large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a = many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 

Friends’ Supply Store, 
H. HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS. PLAIN BONNETS. 


We have now open a lot-of these very desirable CARRIE A. ELLISON. 
goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mohair Al-|455 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below 31st 8t., 
pacas, imported expressly for the plain trade. | +4928 New York. 


targets torn gneve | Kennett Square Academy & Seminary 


lot double width Poplin Alpacas, {¢ yd. wide, 25 
CHESIER CO., PA., 


cts. One lot double width Madonnas and Bre- 
cade Mohairs, reduced from 50 to 3i cts. Witha 
On the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad, 
Receive pupils at any time after Third month 28th, 


variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
1870. School year, 42 weeks. Send for Catalogue, 
giving full particulars—Letters from Patrons, No- 


26 South Second St., Philada , 
tices of the Press, &c. &. ‘The rates are less than 


35528 Between Market and Chestnut. 
$5.00 per week, or about $200 for the year—25 per 


STA ed a oe” SO 
Kast Hamburg Friends Institute cent. lower than any other school of the same class, 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third ; 
: : Largely patronized by Friends, and at a convenient 
month léth, and continue thirteen weeks, Wistanoe from Philadelphia. ’ 


erm 2.00 for board aud tuition in English 
r # $6 “ KENNETT SquaRe ACADEMY AND K ennert SeMiNaRY.—Swithin 


branches. Languages extra. sae : t 
ee C, Shortiidge, A. M., a graduate of Harvard University, 
CHAS: H. DARLINGTON, Principal. erected during the past year a large, brick school building 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Precepéress. that isan ornament to Kennett Square and a credit to its 


For.farther information address ISAAC BAKER proprietor. it is beautifully situated on the east side of 
’ 





————=., 















































. Broad street, is 45 feet square and four stories high. A pi 
Superintendent, azza, 12 feet wide, extends along the entire front and south 
312 East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. ¥. | eru side, giving » magniticent promenade 100 feet in length. 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


JOHN Jd. LYTLE, 
7theand Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


is o ion, is daily receiv 
den cee eeaeeememee wy = ae = 
attention of friends is invited. 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls, 
in 4-4,-6-4 and 7-4 widths. These having been 
much called for during several years, were manu- 
factured expressly for him. 

A new lot of Brown and Mode India Silks. 

Dark Silk-finish Mohairs and Canton Cloths., 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines. 

Striped Viennas for Summer wear—a beautiful 
article. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis. 

7-4and 8-4 Lama Cloth, Stone color, for Shawisand 
Dresses. 7-4 Chené Barege for Shawls and Dresses. 








‘This piazza, from a bealth-stand, is invaluable to such an 
institution, atfurding, as it does, ample room for exercise in 
wet weather. ‘he lower floor is occupied by a iarge and 
pleasant dining room, kitchens, ete. The second ivor ig 
devoted to the school room of the Academic or boys’ de- 
partment, recitation rooms, parlor, etc. ‘The schoot room, 
42 by 21 teet,is one of the most pleasant we have entered 
lately; the ceiling is high, the many large windows have 
adjustable sashes, and the apparatus for warming and ven- 
tilating is quite complete. Ut the school furniture, we need 
only remark that it is Constructed alter the best patterns. 
On the third floor 1s the school room of the Young Ladies’ 
department; this is as complete in all its parts as the one 
below, and is®v by zl feet. The girls’ class rooms and lodg- 
ing rooms are alsu on this floor. [he boys’ bed roums are 
on tne tourth floor. in both cases they are very comiurtable 
and well arranged. There are two separate bath rovms, one 
for each school; these, as well as other parts of tiie build- 
ing. are supplied with not and cold water; connected with 
them are aiso other modern conveniences. Adjoining the 
main building is a large Gymnasium, tv by 24 feet in extent 
and 25 feet high ; this is supplied with good appliances for 
systematic exercise and physical culture. Under this build 
ing is a large ice house. Surrounding and belonging to the 
Academy and Seminary are 12 acres of ground, giving room 
for athletic sporis and treulth-promoting games. Mr. Short 
lidge has chosen ‘Teachiug as a proiession, and devoted 
years to qualijyjug himself for its important duties. in ad- 


Superior Mode Tamartines, made to order. 
Striped arid Plaid Silks, neat styles. A full line 
of Black Silks, from $1.50'to $3.00—very cheap. 
A Jot of Mohair Serges,~31 cts.—cost 56 to import. 
Spring Poplins, new shades. 
Black and White Stripe Mobairs, 18 cts. 
Napkins, all Linen, $1.26 to $1.50 per doz.—A 
bargain. 
Thibet Shawls, Long'and Square, bound in the 
best aganner, and at the lowest rates. 
jde Silk-knit Mitts for Friends. 
Blease call at Frresps’ Dry Goops Storg, Seventh 
iGpring Garden Sts., Phelada. ewm 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oi! Cloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
m29ps23. 33 North Second St,, Philada. 


MARRIAGE Ce RTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CER MMONY. 
£. BLL.YOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Ste. 













dition ‘to his studies pursued at Harvard, he has nad the 


advantage of a summer's sojurn in Germany and Fiance, 


both of which countries afford the highest models for edu- 
cational institutious. The course of study pursued in this 
Institution, in both the boys’ and girls’ departments, is de 
signed to be very thorougu. The Knglish branches, Mathe 
mnatics and Sciences, together with the Ancient and Mudern 
Languages, Painting, Drawing, Music, etc., are taught by 
practical and experienced instructors; and thougi tne 
Principal thinks it beter wo conduct the two departments 
separately, yet he 1s determined to afford both sexes aa 
equat opportunity to pursue successiuily the same course 
of study. The students oi the two schvols meet together 
at meais, lectures, lyceums, and “on other proper occa 
sions.” A very full course of Scientitic and other lectures 
is given to the schools.”— West Chester Aepublican. 


By a widow lady (Friend) with one chile. a situa- 
tion as housekeeper. For reference apply at 145 N, 


Eleventh St., or call at 834 Knox below Parrish, 
where an interview can be had. 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 

18mo. 14] pp., Cloth........0... ..0.-. Pron BOC 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
.) By Ann A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Priva 8%e, 
‘Palks with the Children; or, Questions aca An- 
swers for Family Use or Firat-Day Schyyis. BY, 
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